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FRENCH  EXILES  IN  NORTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Marker  on  Sullivan  Trail  overlooks  site — Layout  of  Village  of  1793 — 
Generals,  judges,  statesmen,  and  a  future  king  among  the  refugees 

Speeding  northward  into  the  hilly  Pennsylvanian  borders,  the  mo¬ 
torist  halts  hazardously  on  more  than  one  escarpment  to  admire  the 
prospect  of  the  winding  Susquehanna.  Singularly  tempting  on  the  Sulli¬ 
van  Trail  is  a  spacious  parking-place,  midway  between  the  river  towns 
of  Wyalusing  and  Towanda,  where  a  granite  marker  guarded  by  con¬ 
ical  twin  turrets  challenges  attention  with  its  astounding  story.  For 
you  are  looking  down  upon  ‘Azilum’,  a  retreat  planned  in  1793  for 
fugitives  from  Revolutionary  Paris,  and  the  slave  insurrections  of  her 
West  Indian  colonies. 

Here,  in  grateful  memory  of  aid  rendered  in  the  dark  hours  of 
1778,  our  young  republic  offered  sanctuary  to  the  remnants  of  the 
French  monarchy  some  fifteen  years  later.  The  little  village  laid  out 
below  ( through  the  good  offices  of  that  staunch  old  patriot,  Robert 
Morris)  never,  it  is  true,  saw  the  luckless  Queen  or  her  orphaned  chil¬ 
dren.  It  played  hospitable  host,  however,  to  many  of  their  loyal  adher¬ 
ents — men  of  the  old  regime,  yet  liberals,  constitutionalists.  Deputies, 
for  the  most  part,  to  that  epoch-making  National  Assembly  of  1789 
which  sought  both  to  restore  the  shattered  finances  of  the  French  mon¬ 
archy,  and  to  rid  it,  in  a  day,  of  all  the  accumulated  abuses  (social, 
economic  and  political)  of  the  centuries.  Only  when  brutal  and  bloody 
scenes  began  to  belie  the  vaunted  slogan  of  the  French  Revolutionist 
— Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite — were  the  Azilum  colonists  forced  into 
exile. 

On  the  bronze  tablet  of  the  marker,  outlined  against  the  haze  of 
distant  hills,  are  engraved  some  of  the  illustrious  names  of  France— 
generals,  judges,  statesmen,  a  king-to-be.  For  among  the  founders  or 
visitors  of  the  colony,  during  the  ten  troubled  but  lively  years  of  its 
existence,  were  such  notables  as  General  Louis  de  Noailles,  Lafayette’s 
brother-in-law,  ardent  liberal  since  his  early  military  service  here, 
though  bound  by  family  and  tradition  to  the  King’s  service;  Antoine 
Omer  Talon,  royal  Parisian  judge  and  unpopular  prosecutor  of  the 
plotters  who  led  the  mob  to  the  Bastille,  and  planned  the  bread-riots  of 
of  women  that  forced  the  Court  from  Versailles  into  Paris  in  1789; 
followed  presently  by  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  first 
gentleman  of  the  court  of  Louis  XVI,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  lift  the 
royal  bedcurtains  and  announce  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  to  that  mon¬ 
arch;  each  escaping  perilously  across  seas,  leaving  family  and  fortune 
hostage  to  fanatic  revolutionaries. 

Later  Azilum  was  host  to  Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand,  ex¬ 
bishop,  Napoleon’s  foreign  minister  and  chamberlain  in  years  to 
come,  fresh  now  from  his  brash  proposal  to  turn  the  clergy’s  rich  es- 
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Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France 

Guillotined  1793 


Azilum  was  planned  for  her 
From  portrait  given  by  her  nephew  to 
a  refugee,  Captain  John  Keating 
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tates  into  the  nation’s  coffers — a  move  leaving  his  own  pockets  un¬ 
comfortably  empty.  Close  on  his  heels  came  Louis  Philippe,  son  of  the 
the  guillotined  Due  d’Orleans  (the  King’s  cousin),  thirty-five  years 
after  himself  a  somewhat  reluctant  Citizen  King  of  the  French  in  the 
interim  of  exiles;  companioned  by  his  two  young  brothers,  the  Due  de 
Montpensier  and  the  Comte  de  Beaujolais,  neither  destined  to  survive 
more  than  a  few  years  their  long  confinement  in  a  Mediterranean  fort¬ 
ress  and  succeeding  hardships  in  the  wilds  of  America.  Many  others, 
each  with  a  breath-taking  tale  of  escape  and  subsequent  adventure, 
found  here  a  temporary  home  or  hostelry. 

Far  below,  in  a  great  bend  of  the  Susquehanna,  lies  the  half¬ 
moon  river-terrace  where  French  engineers  laid  out  their  little  Paris. 
No  pepper-box  turrets,  no  clocher  a  jour,  however,  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  its  Gallic  occupants.  Peaceful  farmlands  only  meet  the  eye, 
a  tract  of  some  four  square  miles,  fringed  by  great  trees  and  encircled 
by  the  river,  with  a  dozen  scattered  square-cut  homesteads  and  their 
outlying  barns  and  orchards.  A  second  boulder  and  tablet,  just  visible 
from  the  height  across  the  river,  indicates  the  site  of  the  market-place, 
where  the  two  main  avenues  crossed.  Parallel  lines  of  trees  and  pictur¬ 
esque  stone  fences  running  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  are 
the  sole  evidence  remaining  of  the  fifteen  streets  which  once  cut  the  toy 
town  into  28  blocks,  with  ten  to  twenty  half-acre  building-lots  in  each 
— 413  in  all — a  plan  fit  to  warm  the  heart  of  that  critical  old  geometer 
Descartes,  himself. 

WHY  A  SITE  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  WILDS  WAS  CHOSEN 

Azilum  emigres  royalist  though  liberal — A  retreat  planned  jor  the 
young  Dauphin  anl  his  mother,  Marie  Antoinette — Evidence  of  old 
documents — Plans  foiled — Type  of  Azilum  refugees — Unwelcome  in 

Europe 

A  dozen  queries  spring  to  one’s  lips.  What  strange  attraction  drew 
men  of  this  stamp — of  birth  and  breeding  and  of  royalist  temper — to 
a  site  so  far  across  seas,  in  a  wilderness  remote  even  from  our  gay 
young  capital,  Philadelphia?  How  did  they  subsist  through  the  long 
winters,  isolated,  untrained  to  the  heavy  tasks  of  the  pioneer?  Most 
baffling  of  all,  why  was  a  colony  so  elaborately  planned  and  so  preten¬ 
tiously  launched  (there  were  once  40  to  50  houses,  inns,  shops,  a 
chapel,  theatre,  smithy,  bakery  and  distillery)  abandoned  after  a  brief 
ten  years’  occupation? 

The  solution  of  the  enigma  lies  in  fragmentary  yellowing  records 
in  family  files  and  state  and  local  archives,  and  in  a  more  accurate 
appraisal  of  the  site  and  times.  For  the  Asylum  (or  Azilum)1  colonists 
were  not  of  the  elegant,  idle  emigration,  who,  indignant  at  the  pro¬ 
posed  curtailing  of  their  privileges  (to  meet  the  national  deficit) 
fled  France  at  the  first  rumblings  of  Revolution.  The  King’s  two 
brothers,  the  Duke  de  Provence,  and  the  Comte  d’Artois,  each  of 
doubtful  loyalty,  each  aiming  at  the  crown  he  later  wore,  and  members 
of  old  houses  such  as  the  Condes,  Rohans,  and  de  Broglies  made  up 

1  The  corresponding  French  word  is  asile,  pronounced  ahzeel. 
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this  group.  It  was  the  ill-considered  intrigues  among  the  border  mon¬ 
archies  of  these  reactionary  emigres  of  the  light  world  of  fashion  and 
their  threats  that  terrorized  France  into  war  on  Austria,  homeland  of 
the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  led  the 
panic-stricken  proletariat  of  Paris  to  make,  first  hostages,  and  later 
victims,  of  the  royal  family. 

The  promoters  of  ‘Azilum’  were  of  a  different  stamp.  Talon,  chief 
justice  of  the  great  criminal  court  of  Paris,  came  of  a  long  line  of 
able  and  hard-working  judges  and  officials.2  Noailles,  general  and  de¬ 
scendant  of  generals  and  marshals  of  France,  had  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  privation  in  Rochambeau’s  army  in  the  States  and  at 
Yorktown,  more  lately  in  Flanders  mud  on  the  French  border.  Lian- 
court,  the  colony’s  painstaking  historian,  tutored  early  in  liberal  ideas 
in  his  aunt’s  salon,  among  the  finest  minds  of  the  French  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  had  acquired  practical  skill  in  adapting  means  to  ends  by 
modernizing  his  estate,  in  Normandy,  along  English  lines.  All  were 
faithful  champions  of  the  benevolent  but  inert  Louis  XVI,  turned 
constitutionalist,  ‘Defender  of  Liberty,’  since  his  attempt  to  escape 
the  tyranny  of  the  Paris  mob  was  foiled  at  Varennes  in  1791. 

Their  plans  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  king  from  turbulent  Paris 
to  the  loyal  provinces  of  the  coast,  foiled  by  his  indecision  and  reluc¬ 
tance  to  desert  his  family  or  his  harassed  clergy  (  whose  pleas  filled 
his  private  desk  in  the  Tuileries)  are  matters  of  historic  record.  Hints 
in  the  diary  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  the  correspondence  of  Talon, 
in  the  papers  of  Liancourt,  point  to  their  eagerness  to  undertake  the 
task  which  Marie  Antoinette’s  reputed  gallant,  Count  Axel  Fersen, 
had  so  badly  fumbled.  Only  after  the  miscarriage  of  their  plots  and 
plans  had  compromised  them  all,  and  the  life  of  the  king  was  forfeit, 
did  this  small  group  of  devoted  followers  desert  their  posts  and  with¬ 
draw  beyond  the  borders  (in  1792-93),  making  their  way  through 
many  perils  via  Hamburg,  Marseilles,  England,  to  America. 

Their  inner  hope  for  the  refuge  on  the  Susquehanna  is  a  tradition 
zealously  preserved  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  granddaughter  of  a 
colonist,  dying,  passed  on  to  her  children  the  amazing  story;  the  great 
three-story  log  house — the  marvel  of  the  countryside — in  which  she 
was  born,  known  to  the  initiate  as  the  Queen’s  House,  was  designed 
as  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  unfortunate  widow  of  Louis  XVI,  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  her  young  son  and  daughter.  Marie  followed  her  hus¬ 
band  to  the  guillotine  October  8,  1793;  but  news  traveled  slowly,  over 
an  ocean  beset  with  French  and  English  privateers  and  Algerian 
pirates.  The  vicomtesse  de  Noailles,  in  a  letter  of  this  period,  bitterly 
laments  that  no  word  has  reached  her  for  two  and  a  half  months  from 
her  husband,  so  uncertain  is  marine  communication.  It  was  probably 
not  till  the  spring  of  1794,  when  the  colony  was  well  under  way,  that 
the  desolating  news  of  the  Queen’s  death  penetrated  to  Azilum.  In 
1795,  came  the  final  fatal  word  that  the  little  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII, 
in  behalf  of  whom  there  had  been  futile  outbreaks  in  rural  France,  had 
died  of  neglect  in  a  Paris  prison. 

2  An  energetic  17th  century  colonial  official  of  New  Fi  ance  was  among  his  fore¬ 
bears. 
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Despite  these  knockout  blows,  and  the  news  of  fresh  guillotinings 
of  relatives  of  the  emigres  brought  by  every  post,  the  colony  carried 
on.  There  were  persistent  rumors,  one  recalls,  that  the  true  Dauphin 
had  been  miraculously  whisked  away,  and  was  somewhere  in  hiding 
in  America.  Was  this  report  and  the  linking  of  the  royal  name  with 
the  colony  a  fraudulent  device,  part  of  a  well-laid  scheme  to  create  a 
land  boom,  as  hinted  later  by  the  mischief-loving  Chevalier  More? 
The  secrecy  surrounding  every  move  argues  against  it.  The  Queen's 
House  was  carefully  set  down  on  the  old  accounts  as  La  Grande 
Matson  merely. 

Other  sceptics  dwell  on  the  reputed  frivolous,  luxury-loving 
nature  of  the  Queen,  the  unlikelihood  of  her  consenting  to  leave 
Europe,  where  her  brothers  and  sisters  occupied  thrones  in  a  half- 
dozen  neighboring  states,  for  a  remote  wilderness.  This  view  of  Marie 
Antionette,  however,  rests  largely  on  her  early  years  as  Dauphine — 
a  spoiled  child,  married  at  14  by  an  unwise,  ambitious  mother,  the 
Austrian  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  into  the  alien  setting  of  a  foreign 
court.  Though  reckless  and  extravagant  in  youth,  involved  by  the 
adventuress  La  Motte  and  the  gay  Cardinal  de  Rohan  in  the  scandal 
of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  and  thereafter  lampooned  and  shunned  by 
certain  of  the  aristocracy,  Marie  Antoinette  as  devoted  queen  mother 
retained  the  fealty  of  many  of  the  old  regime.  Her  personal  charm,  her 
fair,  fresh  coloring,  lightness  of  foot  and  gaiety  and  her  indomitable 
spirit  won  back  more  than  one  critic  of  the  ‘Austrian  woman’ — the 
doughty  old  Mirabeau,  pledged  to  the  Revolution,  among  them.3  Her 
correspondence,  her  instructions  to  the  governess  (psychologically 
sound,  a  credit  to  any  modern  parent)  and  the  remarkable  farewell 
letter  to  her  children  so  long  hidden  in  the  state  archives  all  witness 
her  devoted  motherhood.  Grief  over  the  loss  of  her  elder  boy,  a  child 
of  eight,  explains  her  grim  demeanor  at  the  opening  of  the  famous 
States-General.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  she  would  have  set  foot 
bravely  in  the  American  vessel  believed  to  have  been  in  waiting  for 
her,  if  thereby  she  could  have  saved  her  younger  son,  the  second 
Dauphin. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  NEW  WORLD 

U.  S.  the  natural  haven  0}  the  French  liberal — Former  service  in  our 
War  oj  Independence — Frenchmen  of  talent  naturalized  here — L’ En¬ 
fant,  Du  Ponceau,  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont — French  Pioneers  in  America 

— New  vogue  for  rustic  life 

Yet  if  the  desperate  venture  of  rescue  from  a  Jacobin-guarded 
dungeon  (perhaps  the  ‘plot  of  the  carnation’  and  the  pin-pricked  mes¬ 
sages  dramatized  by  Dumas)  was  doomed  to  failure,  the  scheme  of  a 
haven  in  the  American  wilds  was  less  fantastic  than  appears.  Though 
loyal  adherents  of  the  King,  the  promoters  of  ‘Azilum’  were  liberals, 
as  the  records  of  the  great  tradition-smashing  National  Assembly  of 
1789  prove  clearly;  one  innovation  after  another,  one  surrender  after 

3  Her  formal  fashionplate  portraits  painted  by  Madam  Le  Brun,  in  state  robes 
or  with  the  exaggerated  headdress  of  the  time — so  ridiculed  by  her  empress  mother 
— give  little  notion  of  the  vivacity  of  the  living  model,  as  described  in  Memoirs  of  the 
period. 
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another  of  old  feudal  rights,4  must  be  accounted  to  their  credit.  Rend¬ 
ered  thereby  suspect  throughout  monarchial  Europe  on  the  one  hand, 
under  decree  of  arrest  by  the  fanatic  clique  then  in  control  of  France 
on  the  other,  men  of  this  type  looked  to  America  as  their  natural  and 
indeed  their  only  safe  asylum.  All  were  anxious  to  inspect  at  first  hand 
this  novel  experiment  in  democracy,  this  cross  between  Acadia  and 
Utopia,  in  the  launching  of  which  France  had  played  so  decisive  a 
role.  The  French  blue-stocking,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  her  father  the 
Swiss  financier,  Jacques  Necker,  Pierre  Du  Pont,5  and  others  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  world  of  business  and  ideas  have  all  set  down  their  hopes 
of  this  new  land  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  All,  confident  in  its 
future  as  ‘cradle’  of  the  new  justice  and  equity,  were  prepared  to 
invest  their  wealth  and  transfer  their  families  to  it.'5 

Among  the  Azilum  colonists  were  many,  indeed,  who  had  served 
their  apprenticeship  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  our  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  acquiring  or  enlarging  here  the  new  notions  of  liberty  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  Enlightenment.  Individual 
friendships  between  French  officers  and  Americans  of  distinction  such 
as  Alexander  Hamilton,  Generals  Schuyler  and  Knox,  Robert  Morris 
and  William  Bingham,  were  still  strong;  and  in  1793,  just  as  lands 
and  rents  were  being  confiscated  at  home,  the  prospering  young  United 
States  was  offering  to  pay  arrears  in  military  stipends  due  her  allies. 
More  than  one  officer  crossed  the  seas  simply  to  collect  his  50,000 
francs,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  gossipy  memoirs  of  More.  Some,  indeed, 
had  loaned  money  as  well  as  services  to  our  patriot-financier,  Robert 
Morris,  to  hold  together  Washington’s  barefoot  army,  and  were  ready 
to  take  land  in  the  wildernesses  of  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Tennessee 
as  security. 

Already  many  Frenchmen  of  talent  had  found  a  footing  here. 
Duponceau  had  become  naturalized  and  domesticated  as  attorney- 
at-law  in  Philadelphia.  The  French  architect,  L’Enfant,  had  laid  out 
our  national  capitol  on  noble  and  grandiose  lines  that  are  still  the 
inspiration  of  city-builders;  and  was  erecting  in  Philadelphia  for  our 
foremost  citizen  Robert  Morris,  (despite  the  latter’s  protests)  a  marble 
Renaissance  palace  destined  never  to  reach  completion.  The  sculptor 
Houdon  had  immortalized  and  classicized  the  features  of  Washington 
and  returned  to  France.  St.  Memin  was  soon  to  come,  to  fill  portfolios 
with  portraits  of  eminent  French  exiles  and  Americans.  Pierre  Samuel 
DuPont  de  Nemours,  economist  and  publicist  of  the  moderate  wing 
of  the  Revolution,  had  long  had  a  son,  Victor,  in  our  consular  service, 
and  would  presently  follow  with  his  son,  Eleuthere  Irenee,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  more  than  one  industry  and  tide  us  over  more  than  one 
national  emergency,  with  wisdom  garnered  from  the  guillotined 

4  These  rights  were  multifarious,  including,  of  course,  the  use  of  titles,  monopoly 
of  hunting  privileges  and  the  right  to  command  services  at  will  e.g.  the  peasant  might 
be  forced  to  beat  the  bulrushes  all  night,  to  silence  the  bullfrogs,  so  that  his  master  in 
the  chateau  might  sleep. 

5  Economist  of  the  Gironde,  author  and  publicist,  who  was  to  plan  a  colony  in 
the  Mississippi  Basin,  and  later  inspire  Jefferson  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

6  As  is  well  known,  the  Coleridge-Southey  group  projected  an  idealistic  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  while  Priestley,  famous  chemist  of  revolutionary 
leanings,  actually  settled  at  Northumberland  with  some  of  his  followers. 
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chemist  Lavoisier.  Moreau  de  St.  Mery  had  already  set  up  the  book¬ 
shop  and  printery  which  was  to  become  the  rallying  point  of  wits  in 
Philadelphia.  In  New  York,  Brillat  Savarin  was  teaching  French, 
playing  in  the  orchestra,  and  incidentally  setting  new  goals  for  the 
culinary  arts.  Eight  years  earlier,  old  Jules  Donatien  Le  Ray  de 
Chaumont,  France’s  foremost  man  of  business,  had  sent  over  his  son, 
James,  to  take  up  land  claims  to  square  our  unpaid  Revolutionary 
debts  for  gun-powder,  and  for  the  use  of  his  Passy  house,  rent-free, 
by  our  minister,  Benjamin  Franklin,  from  1776-85. 

Geographically,  Frenchmen  felt  extraordinarily  at  home  in  the 
New  World.  The  pioneer  explorers  of  the  north  and  west — the  heroic 
Jesuit  Fathers,  Marquette,  Sieur  de  La  Salle,  were  all  Frenchmen. 

Return  of  Royal  Family  from  Yarennes 


Escorted  by  National  Guard 
After  attempted  escape  to  border  in  1791 

Not  only  the  first  settlements  in  Canada,  but  much  of  the  early  explor¬ 
ation  of  our  coast  were  matters  of  French  enterprise.  The  bays  and 
islands  of  the  Maine  coast  were  sowm  thick  with  Gallic  names  by 
Champlain;  and  his  intrepid  scout,  Etienne  Brule,  was  reputed  to 
have  been  the  first  white  man  to  descend  the  Susquehanna.  Though 
nominally  Spanish,  Louisiana  was  eyed  jealously  by  all  Frenchmen, 
and  until  we  purchased  it  in  1803,  the  dream  of  a  French  state  in  the 
Mississippi  Basin,  to  replace  the  lost  colonies  to  the  north,  was  always 
hovering  in  the  back  of  the  Gallic  mind. 

A  naturalized  French  consul,  St.  John  Crevecoeur,  had  depicted 
the  charms  of  the  young  country  in  glowing  colors  in  his  American 
Farmer.  It  was  indeed  the  Age  of  Paper,  in  Carlyle’s  trenchant  phrase, 
and  France  was  adrift  with  circulars  and  hand  bills  crying  up  the 
merits  of  the  Promised  Lands  across  seas  in  her  sister  Republic.  Even 
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Burke,  hardheaded  English  parliamentarian,  was  proclaiming  Amer¬ 
ica  the  only  ‘ark  of  safety’  in  the  coming  collapse  of  Europe.  The 
mishaps  of  the  Scioto  Colony  in  Ohio,  underwritten  by  visionaryAmer- 
icans  and  subscribed  to  by  savants  and  bourgeoisie  from  every 
province  in  France,  could  not  dim  the  hopes  of  other  malcontents  in 
France  bent  on  similar  ventures  beyond  the  horizon.  Neither  tales  of 
wolves,  floods,  malaria,  wretched  quarters  or  scalping  Indians,  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  Jacobins  of  the  new  regime  (with  considerable  foundation 
in  fact)  could  stem  the  will  to  immigration. 

Nor,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  our  own  statesmen,  including  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin — a  name  so  revered  in  France — display  much  zeal  in 
combatting  the  new  zest  for  pioneering.  Philanthropist  and  financier 
in  one,  Robert  Morris  seized  the  chance  to  pay  off  our  Revolutionary 
debts  and  provide  a  haven  for  oppressed  Europeans  at  a  stroke. 
Investing  heavily  himself  in  wild  lands  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  quarters,  he  presently  had  agents  (his  son-in- 
law  among  them)  in  a  dozen  European  capitals,  as  his  old  letter-books 
show.  If  his  vast  schemes  and  numerous  land  companies  brought  him 
at  last  to  bankruptcy,  the  causes  lay  less  in  flaws  in  business  judgment 
or  integrity,  than  in  failure  to  vision  the  wide  swathe  Napoleon  was 
to  cut  in  Europe,  and  the  consequent  collapse  of  credit  and  the  old 
banking  system. 

French  interest  in  country  living  gained  impetus  at  this  period 
from  yet  another  quarter.  This  was  the  generation  inflamed  with 
Rousseau’s  passion  for  nature  and  the  cult  of  the  simple  life.  The 
romances  of  the  Village  Soothsayer,  Julie,  and  Emile  were  on  every 
dressing-table.  Even  Queen  Marie,  frivolous  Austrian  though  the 
French  populace  believed  her,  had  brought  to  Versailles  as  a  bride  of 
fifteen  a  taste  for  simpler  living.  In  spite  of  her  alleged  fondness  for 
jewels  and  operas,  the  burgeois  manners  of  the  Viennese  were  more 
to  her  liking  than  the  irksome  etiquette  of  the  Bourbon  court.  In  her 
country  retreat  at  Petit  Trianon,  in  the  days  when  her  children  were 
young,  Maria  Theresa’s  youthful  daughter  passed  many  a  contented 
hour  playing  dairymaid,  milking  her  favorite  cows,  Blondine  and 
Brunette,  making  butter  in  a  porcelain  churn.  Her  royal  husband,  less 
French  than  Saxon,  was  never  happier  than  when  bending  over  his 
maps,  tinkering  with  his  tools,  hunting  deer  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  or  backing  La  Perouse  in  his  schemes  for  skirting  strange  hori¬ 
zons.  Even  the  little  Dauphin,  after  the  bread  mobs  drove  the  royal 
family  in  from  Versailles,  was  to  be  seen  working  in  his  small  garden 
with  spade  and  hoe,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Tuileries  in  Paris.  Many  an 
Azilum  refugee  had  preferred  life  on  his  country  estate  to  the  artifice 
of  the  court  circle;  while  the  majority  of  those  from  San  Domingo, 
driven  out  by  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  the  burning  of  estates, 
were  inured  to  a  planter’s  ways.  Hardly  a  noble,  for  that  matter,  but 
knew  the  hardships  of  military  life  from  boyhood. 
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VlCOMTE  DE  NOAILLES 


Brother-in-law  of  Lafayette 
General  in  our  War  of  Independence 
He  planned  Azilum 


Sevres  Tea-Set 


Sent  by  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles  to  the  Robinsons 
With  whom  her  husband  was  quartered  at  Newport  1781 
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PICTURESQUENESS  AND  ISOLATION  OF  THE  SUSQUE¬ 
HANNA  SITE 

How  to  explore — Location  oj  bridges — The  Standing  Stone — Hunting 
coverts  on  Prospect  Hill — Table  Rock  picnic- place — Advantages  over 
the  Ohio — Isolation  jrom  Philadelphia  an  asset — Political  snarls 

The  attractiveness  of  the  Asylum  site  to  men  of  such  tastes  is 
readily  apparent.  The  traveler  unpressed  for  time  should  double  back; 
and  diverging  from  route  309  and  descending,  cross  the  river  either  at 
the  Wysox  or  the  Standing  Stone  bridge;  thence,  following  one  clue 
and  another,  undertake  the  fascinating  task  of  exploration. 

To  glimpse  the  famous  ‘standing  stone’ — The  Ossenepachte  of  In¬ 
dian  lore — leave  the  highway  just  below  the  Standing  Stone  crossing, 
and  veer  to  the  left  through  the  wooded  narrows.  A  mighty  slab,  rising 
twenty  feet  and  more  above  the  surface  of  the  water  near  the  right 
bank,  it  marked  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town  plot  (an  accurate 
survey  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Laporte  descendants).7 

An  equally  picturesque  approach  msy  be  less  adventurously 
achieved  via  a  surfaced  road  (187  or  13),  running  across  the  neck 
behind  Asylum.  Here  are  rocky  ravines,  white  tumbling  waters,  the 
magnificent  scarlet  of  sugar  maples  and  sassafras  hedgerows  in 
autumn;  and  always  the  looming,  shifting  wall  of  wooded  heights — 
eastward  across  the  river,  Rummerfield  Mt.,  with  its  odd  leonine 
bulk,  and  southward,  the  long  misty  crest  of  Robin  Wood.  En  route, 
one  passes  the  enticing  woodlands  of  Prospect  Hill,  where  partridge 
and  quail  are  still  abundant  as  in  the  days  when  the  Orleans  princes 
beat  cover;  and  where,  it  is  whispered,  a  royal  white  stag  still  roams 
the  coverts,  immune  to  the  marksmanship  of  the  vulgar,  though  two 
modern  gun  clubs  flourish  close  to  the  old  preserve  of  the  colony.* 

On  a  rocky  ledge  of  the  ridge  just  behind  the  town  site,  the  enter- 
piising  hiker  will  discover  Prospect  or  Table  Rock,  picnic-site  of  the 
French  ladies,  with  its  series  of  curious  hollowed  sandstone  domes 
like  gigantic  wasps’  nests.  Here  is  shelter  from  sun,  rain  and  wind  in 
all  weathers,  and  a  view  across  the  valley.  In  the  days  of  the  colony, 
obstructing  trees  were  kept  sedulously  trimmed,  both  to  improve  the 
prospect,  and  in  order  that  anxious  watchers  might  sight  approaching 
river-craft,  bearing  eagerly  awaited  visitors  and  messengers,  or 
precious  household  goods. 

Besides  the  picnic  rocks,  there  was  a  dancing  pavilion  on  one 
of  the  charming  wooded  islets  opposite  the  Grande  Maison,  boating 
in  summer,  sledging  on  the  ice  in  winter.  In  the  great  hall — the 
French  ladies’  drawing  room — concerts,  card-parties,  chess,  amateur 
dramatics  at  all  seasons.  For  the  French,  even  in  the  face  of  hardship 

7  Laporte's  copy  of  the  map,  bearing  his  name,  after  a  series  of  disappearances 
and  reappearances  in  secret  desk  compartments,  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Bradford 
County  Historical  Society,  Towanda,  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  two  copies  ordered  in  179+ 
for  the  Company  office  on  High  St.,  Philadelphia  (according  to  the  lately  recovered 
Minutes),  there  is  no  trace. 

8  At  certain  points  of  the  wooded  ridge  behind  the  village,  remnant  perhaps  of 
the  very  forest  “old  as  the  Universe"  in  which  Talleyrand  and  Beaumetz  lost  their 
way  at  nightfall,  calling  to  each  other  eerily  through  the  dusk,  the  rare  Walking 
Fern  has  its  domicile,  tripping  airily  from  stone  to  stone  by  slender  leaf-tips. 
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Location  of  Azilum  in  Bend  of  the  Susquehanna 


Note  Wysox  and  Wyalusing  bridges  and  roads  into  site,  Standing  Stone,  Durell'a 
Mill,  Table  Rock,  Queen's  House,  Old  French  Road,  Site  of  Hiding  Place,  (Bake 
House),  and  Fish-Ponds  where  beavers  have  lately  built  dams. 


and  death,  are  social  to  the  core,  and  ‘carry  their  country  into  exile 
with  them,  on  the  sole  of  their  shoes’.  To  meet  disaster  with  light¬ 
heartedness,  to  convert  living  into  a  fine  art,  was  the  18th  century 
code  of  the  aristocrat,  even  when  transplanted  to  the  wilderness.9 

As  a  rural  residence  for  such  a  group,  the  Azilum  valley  had  its 
points,  especially  in  summer.  At  that  season,  Philadelphia,  the  natural 
rallying-point  of  new  arrivals,  was  not  only  hot  and  breathless,  but 
infested  with  yellow  fever — an  affliction  which  drove  out  the  official 
staff,  and  in  two  years  took  more  victims  than  the  Terror  (6000  in 
1793-4).  And  in  spite  of  the  weary  miles  of  bridlepath,  treacherous 
river  and  rough  wagon  road  intervening  between  the  new  settlement 
and  civilization,  the  silence  of  the  hills  was  a  welcome  respite  to 
nerves  worn  raw  with  the  horrors  of  revolution. 

In  contrast  with  the  ill-fated  Scioto  colony  on  the  Ohio,  the  site 
below  the  Standing  Stone  selected  by  Noailles’  scouts  in  the  fall  of 
’93  possessed  four  positive  merits.  Sufficiently  remote  for  security,  it 
commanded  water  communications  with  the  coast  and  the  interior. 
It  was  already  partly  under  cultivation;  its  natural  resources  were 
abundant  and  assured,  and  it  was  safe  from  Indian  scalping  parties.10 

Whether  or  not  fitness  as  a  royal  retreat  entered  into  the  plan, 
distance  from  Philadelphia  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Not  only  were 
prices  in  the  city  inordinately  high — food,  lodging,  service,  transpor¬ 
tation  painfully  dear — and  the  purse  of  the  average  fugitive  lean.  The 
capital  of  the  infant  republic  was  politically  in  an  embarrassing  plight. 
Though  Washington  had  greeted  Noailles  and  Talon  with  fervor,  and 
many  an  emigre  was  housed  and  feted  in  the  upper  circles  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  our  brash  young  sister  Republic  across  seas  was  putting  in 
exorbitant  and  paradoxical  claims  for  aid,  and  for  discrimination 
against  her  aristocratic  foes — and  this  in  return  for  aid  given  us  by 
the  monarchy  she  had  destroyed.  In  the  interesting  impasse  created, 
the  meddlesome  French  envoys  Genet  and  Fauchet  (later  recalled) 
were  able  to  prevent  Washington  from  receiving  such  distinguished 
exiles  as  Liancourt  and  Talleyrand. 

Presently  came  the  Neutrality  Act,  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws, 
and  Jay’s  commercial  treaty  with  England — a  slap  in  the  face  not 
only  to  the  radical  regime  over  seas,  but  to  Frenchmen  of  all  parties 
and  persuasions.  While  many  a  French  exile  weathered  the  storm— 

9  Only  the  bourgeoisie,  inured  to  a  snug  uneventful  urban  existence,  appear  to 
have  given  way  to  discontent  under  the  hardships  of  exile.  Turquan,  historian  of  the 
IVomen  of  the  Emigration ,  is  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  zest  and  courage  with  which 
titled  men  and  women  of  the  world  of  fashion,  suddenly  penniless,  turned  their  talents 
to  profit  in  exile;  becoming  music  and  dancing-masters,  schoolmasters,  dressmakers, 
hairdressers,  pastry  cooks,  even  buttermakers — in  a  fashion  Russian  exiles  have  lately 
rendered  familiar.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  describe  elo¬ 
quently  and  graphically  how  she  and  her  husband,  former  members  of  the  Versailles 
Court,  became  small  farmers  on  the  Hudson;  visited  by  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  Cap¬ 
tain  du  Petit-Thoua rs  and  Talleyrand,  en  route  from  Azilum. 

10  Friendly  Indians  were  still  occasional  visitants  in  the  vicinity.  Word  has  just 
come  from  France  that  a  child  in  every  generation  following  the  one  born  at  Azilum 
of  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Blacons,  has  been  named  Oneida  in  memory  of 
neighborly  intercourse  with  members  of  this  Iroquoian  group.  Curiously  enough  one 
of  the  many  fables  that  sprung  up  about  the  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII,  sets  forth  that, 
spirited  out  of  prison  and  across  seas,  he  lived  out  his  life  as  an  obscure  missionary 
to  this  very  tribe. 
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Moreau  St.  Mery  in  bis,  famous  bookstall  on  Front  Street,  Noailles  on 
the  exchange  in  partnershio  .with  BirtgkarrF^a  -retreat  up  country  in 
one  of  the  good  inns  or  hunting  lodges  speedily  erected  was  conceiv¬ 
ably  a  boon,  when  waves  of  undiscriminating  rancour  against  their 
former  allies  swept  the  American  public.11 

THE  VILLAGE  RISES 

Passage  up  the  river — Natural  resources — Mills — Crops — Postroad 
to  West  Branch — Drowning  of  Boulogne 

For  the  transport  of  the  fugitives  and  their  goods,  fair  packhorse 
or  wagon  roads  were  available  to  Harrisburg,  Catawissa,  Wilkes-Barre. 
From  the  latter,  a  bridle-path  led  up  the  Sullivan  trail  to  a  point 
opposite  the  Azilum  site.  At  Catawissa,  poled  Durham  flatboats  and 
huge  dugout  canoes  carrying  loads  of  a  ton  or  more  were  obtainable 
in  the  open  season,  landing  goods  at  the  foot  of  the  main  avenue  of  the 
little  village.  At  Tioga  Point,  twenty-five  miles  above,  at  the  juncture 
of  the  Tioga  and  Susquehanna,  an  enterprising  Wilkes-Barre  man  of 
affairs,  Judge  Matthias  Hollenback,  had  opened  a  trading  post  ten 
years  before,  and  was  widening  the  bridle-path  to  Niagara  Falls,  which 
every  Frenchman,  following  Chateaubriand’s  lead,  felt  he  must  visit 
and  describe.  When  Talon’s  and  Noailles’  funds  were  cut  off  in  France, 
and  Robert  Morris  became  the  financial  backer  of  the  colony,  it  was 
to  Hollenback  he  wrote,  to  insure  their  favorable  reception  in  the 
countryside,  and  arrange  for  supplies,  ready  money,  workmen,  river 
boatmen,  and  the  satisfaction  of  local  land  claimants. 

Vast  schemes  for  converting  the  Susquehanna  into  an  avenue  of 
commerce  were  on  foot  at  this  era.  Baltimore  was  to  be  linked  with 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  via  its  waters.  The  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  was  offering  thousands  of  dollars  to  whoever  would 
dredge  out  the  rocks  which  had  foiled  Captain  Smith,  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies  before,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake.  Guilelessly  also  lot¬ 
teries  were  authorized  to  pay  for  building  bridges  and  inter-connecting 
canals.  Decades  were  to  pass  before  the  visionary  citizens  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  could  be  brought  to  admit  that  their  picturesque,  incorrigible 
old  river,  crawling  over  its  ancient  flood-plain,  was  dammable  and 
perhaps  bootable,  but  never  navigable,  in  any  commercial  and  profit¬ 
able  sense.  Nevertheless,  at  favorable  moments  in  the  shifting  moods 
of  the  river,  the  emigres  and  their  goods,  and  supplies  for  construction 
were  poled  and  paddled  up  the  river,  and  landed  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapidly  rising  village.  The  head  boatman  for  the  colony,  Means,  is 
said  to  have  profited  from  these  labors  to  the  extent  of  $1000 — 
becoming  thereby  the  leading  capitalist  in  this  section,  and  the  founder 
of  Meansville  (later  Towanda,  county-seat  of  Bradford). 

11  In  1797,  relations  grew  so  strained,  owing  mainly  to  misapprehension  of  Tal¬ 
leyrand’s  tactics  as  the  Directory’s  foreign  minister,  and  to  a  sudden  excess  of  Puri¬ 
tanical  zeal,  that  recruits  for  war  with  France  were  actually  enlisted  from  the  region 
about  Azilum — Luzerne  County,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  Chevalier  who  had  so  sig¬ 
nally  befriended  us  during  our  Revolution  ;  just  as  Dauphin  County,  seat  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  capitol,  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Prince  (Louis  XVI  to  be)  who  had  given  lib¬ 
erally  to  our  cause  from  his  private  purse. 
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Selected  by  Charles  Bue  Boulogne  and  Adam  Hoops  for  refugee  village  in  1792 


Unlike  the  Scioto  lands,  and  many  others  offered  for  sale  and 
settlement  to  credulous  fugitives,  the  Asylum  site  was  partly  under 
cultivation.  A  strip  near  the  river  (Missiscum)  appears  to  have  been 
natural  meadow-land,  rich  alluvium,  watered  by  small  runs.  Used 
earlier  in  the  century  by  Moravian  Indians  for  raising  hay,  it  was 
later  occupied  by  a  Dutchman,  Schufeldt,12  and  by  various  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Connecticut  claimants.  The  latter  had  built  a  few  crude 
cabins  on  the  flats — and  the  French,  as  the  letters  of  Hollenback, 
Morris  and  Boulogne  show,  bought  up  their  crops  and  titles  in  one 
sweeping  gesture.  Winter  quarters  and  a  foothold  for  the  first  work¬ 
men  and  overseers  were  thus  assured.  Transfer  of  local  titles  (resting 
either  on  Connecticut  claims,  or  on  first  settlers’  ‘right  of  soil’ )  was 
arranged  through  Hollenback.  These  titles  ( recorded  in  Luzerne 
County  deedbooks)  were  vested  in  the  name  of  Louis  de  Noailles, 
who  with  Talon  was  to  have  been  President  of  the  Company.  A  few 
unused  shares  of  the  original  company,  recently  discovered  by  the 
writer,  with  the  erroneous  prefix  of  Marquis  to  Talon’s  name,  may 
explain  the  error  perpetuated  on  the  marker. 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  patents  covering  the  village  site,  three  were 
obtained  from  Archibald  Stewart,  Scotch-Irishman  from  County  of 
Antrim,  Revolutionary  patriot  and  iron-master  of  New  Jersey,  who 
affixed  the  names  Richlands,  Lairn  and  Belfast  suggestively  to  his 
three  300-acre  plots.  Stewart  may  never  have  visited  his  claims  person¬ 
ally,  but  his  descendants  now  live  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  are 
possessors  of  the  Trianon  churn  figured. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  spot  were  by  no  means  negligible. 
Besides  abundant  game — deer,  squirrels,  partridge — there  were  al¬ 
ready  shad-fisheries  along  the  Susquehanna.  Sugar  maples  abounded, 
holding  out  promise  of  a  supply  which  would  render  the  slave-worked 
plantations  of  the  West  Indies,  now  in  revolt,  superfluous.  Oak  forests 
promised  lumber;  and  a  slaty  rock  whose  great  slabs  furnished  and 
still  furnish  admirable  building  and  paving  material,  outcropped  in 
many  ledges  just  to  the  rear  of  the  town  plot.  Bullocks  for  beef  or 
labor  were  available  from  scattered  settlements  along  the  river  or  in 
the  hills.  Indian  corn  and  buckwheat  could  be  readily  grown;  and 
though  there  was  no  grist-mill  nearer  than  Wyoming,  a  new  saw-mill 
at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  to  the  north  (Durell’s)  was  quickly  leased. 
A  portion  of  one  of  the  old  millstones  is  preserved  in  the  Tioga  Point 
Museum. 

Whoever  sets  the  French  down  as  an  impractical  race,  reckons 
rashly.  Not  without  signficance  was  their  adoption  long  ago  of  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  as  a  national  idol.  No  sooner  was  the  Asylum  Company 
formed — the  land  contracted  for  and  the  plot  laid  cut — than  agents 
and  colonists  flung  themselves  with  zeal  against  the  wilderness.  With 
aid  of  carpenters  and  masons,  brought  from  Wyoming  and  nearby 
settlements,  houses  were  built,  papered,  shingled,  and  fitted  with 
glazed  windows  and  shutters — to  the  amazement  of  country  yokels 
thereabouts,  content  with  rough  one-roomed  cabins.  Gardens  and 

12  More  accurately  an  emigrant  from  the  Palatinate,  coming  to  us  via  the  Mo¬ 
hawk. 
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orchards  and  nurseries  (and  probably  vineyards)  were  planted  and 
fenced  in  from  deer,  and  flax  seed  sown.  A  horse  grist-mill,  a  smithy, 
inns,  shops,  long  sheds  to  shelter  the  travelers’  mounts  and  the  oxen 
for  the  plough,  were  built.  Bulls  of  an  improved  breed  and  sheep  to 
pasture  on  the  hills  were  sent  for.  As  the  forest  fell  before  the  axe, 
tar  and  potash  (the  latter  from  the  ashes  of  the  great  fire-places  and 
the  brush-heaps)  were  manufactured  and  sold.  Nicholson,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Morris  as  President,  had  invented  a  special  device  for  pro¬ 
ducing  ‘Pot  and  Pearl  Ash’,  one  of  the  pioneers’  chief  sources  of 

Robert  Morris 


American  Financier  of  the  Revolution 

Pennsylvania  Landowner  and  Backer  of 
French  Colonists 

ready  cash — used  for  soap,  for  glass  manufacture,  for  fertilizer. 
According  to  the  company  minutes,  this  machinery  was  early  installed 
at  Azilum.  A  distillery  or  malt  brewery,  probably  to  provide  the 
working  gangs  with  grog,  was  built  over  a  brook  on  the  south  border. 

Most  remarkable  of  all,  a  road  still  known  as  the  old  French 
dugroad,  was  carved  out  of  the  forest.  Climbing  boldly  athwart  the 
face  of  the  southern  ridge,  past  a  newly  opened  quarry,  it  rose  to  a 
commanding  vista  of  the  river  basin  and  its  valley  wall.  The  purpose 
of  its  builders,  however,  was  hardly  scenic.  Their  aim  was  the  open- 
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ing  up  and  connecting  with  the  colony  of  the  immense  forest  tracts 
on  the  Muncy,  the  Lycoming  and  the  Loyalsock  to  which  the  Asylum 
Company  held  title.  For  the  greatest  realtors  of  the  day — Robert 
Morris,  late  Superintendent  of  Finance  of  the  United  States,  and 
John  Nicholson,  Comptroller  General  of  Pennsylvania — were  backers 
of  the  compay,  which  at  one  time  had  on  its  books  from  200,000  to 
1,000,000  acres  of  wild  lands  in  what  is  now  Sullivan  and  Lycoming 
counties  and  nearby  counties.13 
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13  The  book  of  +4  maps  made  by  Samuel  Baird  for  the  Company,  now  in  the 
Tioga  Point  Museum,  locates  600  of  these  tracts,  on  whose  titles  the  Secretary,  James 
Gibson,  worked  early  and  late  in  1795,  according  to  the  recently  discovered  Blotter  of 
Minutes.  Most  of  them  were  in  the  “New  Purchase"  ratified  only  a  few  years  before 
by  its  aboriginal  owners.  Many  were  not  properly  patented,  or  were  subject  to  counter 
claims  on  the  part  of  Connecticut  and  the  English  exile,  Joseph  Priestley.  Some  appar¬ 
ently  figured  on  the  books  of  other  companies  launched  by  Robert  Morris,  whose  glow¬ 
ing  faith  in  America  as  the  home  of  oppressed  Europeans  was  premature  and  whose 
impending  ruin  led  him  presently  to  turn  over  Asylum  affairs  to  John  Nicholson.  Bar¬ 
ricaded  in  his  country  house,  later  confined  by  the  bankruptcy  laws  of  that  day  to  an 
unhealthy  Philadelphia  jail  during  the  yellow  fever  scare,  Morris  could  do  little  to 
untangle  titles,  and  many  stockholders,  notably  Cottineau,  became  discouraged. 
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About  eight  miles  out  on  this  road  (in  the  direction  of  New 
Albany),  an  inn  and  great  bake-ovens  were  erected,  the  latter  to  sup¬ 
ply  parties  of  surveyors  and  lumbermen  going  out  on  the  tract  who 
sometimes  requisitioned  as  much  as  80  pounds  of  biscuit,  and  300 
loaves  of  bread.  Some  30  or  40  miles  of  this  road,  which  availed  itself 
where  possible  of  natural  highways  carved  out  by  creeks,  or  trodden 
down  by  deer  and  Indian  runners,  were  completed — as  far  as  the 
Forks  or  Hillsgrove.  Communication  with  lower  Pennsylvania  via  the 
West  Branch  was  thus  secured;  the  weekly  post  established  by  the 

Judge  Matthias  Hollenback  of  Wilkes-Barre 


Pioneer  Man  of  Affairs  of  Upper  Susquehanna 
His  trading-posts  made  Azilum  possible 

French — a  solitary  horseman — sometimes  following  this  course  which 
crossed  the  Wallis  Pack-Horse  trail  leading  north  from  the  Wallis 
Manor  on  the  West  Branch. 

On  the  lower  portion  of  the  route,  still  a  bridle  path,  Charles 
Bue  Boulogne,  one  of  the  company’s  agents  who  had  served  the  Scioto 
enterprise  earlier,  met  his  death  in  a  freshet,  July,  1796,  carrying 
down  with  him  valuable  maps  and  papers,  and  jeopardizing  many 
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Eighty-four  feet  long,  of  hewn  logs,  four  stacks  of  chimneys 
(From  description  by  Laporte's  granddaughter,  born  and  reared  in  it) 


La  Grande  Maison  Planned  for  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 


of  the  colonists’  titles.  Only  recently  there  came  to  light,  dovetailing 
with  the  inventory  of  the  drowned  man’s  effects  in  the  Tioga  Point 
Museum,  a  power  of  attorney  signed  and  dispatched  by  Azilum  citi¬ 
zens  to  enable  his  servant  to  recover  his  wallet  and  the  contents  of  his 
pockets.  This  document,  along  with  a  title  deed  deriving  from  Joseph 
Priestley,  had  been  long  preserved  by  the  Sadlers,  descendants  of  the 
Hills,  in  the  whirlpool  under  whose  cabin  the  Frenchman  met  his 
death.  Along  this  creek — the  Loyalsock — two  mills  were  under  con¬ 
struction  when  the  active  life  of  the  colony  terminated;  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  village  had  been  laid  out  near  Cherry  Mills.  There  is  a  local 
legend  that  two  strangers  later  bought  the  site  of  the  ruined  mills, 
worked  mysteriously  on  the  property  for  a  few  nights  and  dis¬ 
appeared,  never  to  return,  having  presumably  tapped  treasure  secreted 
earlier  by  the  French  exiles. 

VARIED  PERSONNEL  AT  AZILUM 
Officer  and  abbe — Noailles — Talon — Keating — DuPetit  Thouars 

A  motley  group,  the  agents,  shareholders  and  colonists  that  a  col¬ 
lapsing  Europe  threw  together  in  this  venture!  Here  were  army  and 
navy  officers,  whose  crime  was  their  reluctance  to  renounce  king 
and  oath  at  the  bidding  of  an  upstart  party — Noailles,  Keating,  Mon¬ 
tulle,  D’Andelot,  the  La  Roues.  Here  were  ‘non-juring’  priests — 
abbes,  canons,  archdeacons — whose  unwillingness  to  forswear  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  mother  church  had  cost  them  their  cassocks  and  their 
livings.  Of  their  number,  Colin,  Fromentin,  Bec-de-Lievre,  after  barely 
missing  the  penal  colonies  and  the  guillotine,  had  turned  shop-  and 
inn-keepers.  Carles  alone  retained  his  religious  functions,  as  the 
colony  chaplain,  officiating  at  weddings.14  For  numerous  romances 
presently  developed,  culminating  in  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis  de 
Blacons  with  the  ex-canoness  Mile,  de  Maulde;  of  Captain  La  Roue 
with  Mile,  de  Bercy;of  Laporte  and  d’Autremont  with  English  and 
American  girls. 

Prominent  in  organizing  the  Company  was  the  energetic  Viscount 
de  Noailles,  famous  as  the  best  dancer  in  Paris — and  as  the  author  of 
the  measure  abolishing  feudal  rights  and  titles.  Lately  general  for 
Constitutional  France  on  the  Flanders  border,  alongside  Lafayette, 
(now  prisoner  in  Austria)  he  had  fled  for  his  life  with  the  crash  of 
the  monarchy,  and  the  rise  to  power  of  a  vengeful  radical  clique.  In¬ 
evitably  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  country  whose  cause  he  had 
championed  in  his  ardent  youth.  In  1793  we  find  him  in  America, 
busy  laying  out  plans  for  Azilum,  partially  financing  it,  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  new  subscribers  while  engaged  in  business  in  Philadelphia.  But 
ill  luck  dogged  this  scion  of  a  distinguished  family — turned  pacifist  by 
his  quartering  with  Quakers — the  Robinsons  of  Newport — during  his 
American  service.  In  the  summer  of  1794,  five  members  of  his  family 

]4  Something  of  the  later  careers  of  these  clerics  is  known.  Abbe  Carles  became 
rector  of  a  church  in  Savannah  to  which  his  relatives,  the  Cottineaus  and  Montalets 
(Montulles)  removed  as  more  congenial  after  their  late  residence  in  San  Domingo. 
Colin  became  chaplain  for  the  Haiti  liberator,  Toussaint  L'Overture ;  Fromentin, 
judge  in  a  southern  city  where  he  contrived  to  arouse  the  ire  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
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died  by  the  guillotine:  his  mother  (first  lady  in  waiting  to  the  Queen, 
nicknamed  by  her  Madame  Etiquette) ;  his  father,  the  Marechal  de 
Mouchy;  his  wife  Louise  and  her  mother  and  grandmother,  the 
duchesses  de  Noailles  and  d’Ayen.  This  staggering  news,  which  found 
the  vicomte  in  the  thick  of  plans  for  Azilum,  curtailed  his  personal 
interest  in  the  project  as  a  refuge  for  his  family,  and  cut  off  his  funds; 
though  he  remained  a  shareholder  and  manager  of  the  company  until 
his  death. 

Associated  with  Noailles  in  the  planning  of  Azilum  was  Omer 
Talon,  polished  and  liberal-handed  gentleman,  though  not  of  the  no- 


John  Keating 


Captain  in  Irish  Brigade  of  French  Army 
Agent  for  Asylum  Company,  179+ 


bility;  who  had  come  gallantly  to  the  rescue  of  the  Queen  in  1789,  in 
the  affair  of  the  Marquis  de  Favras,  and  had  later  fearlessly  compro¬ 
mised  himself  as  head  of  the  King’s  secret  service.  The  discovery  o 
his  offer  to  convey  the  King  safely  out  of  France,  found  in  i792> 
among  the  papers  of  the  famous  Iron  Chest— Louis’  hidden  compart- 
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ment  in  the  Tuileries  walls — forced  him  into  precipitate  flight.  Once 
governor  of  the  Chatelet  and  criminal  prosecutor,  with  an  annual 
income  of  100,000  francs,  he  now  casts  off  the  red  robe  of  the  judiciary 
to  accept  $3000  a  year  as  manager  and  host  of  the  new  community — 
without  abandoning,  however,  his  plans  for  the  royal  family,  which 
were  to  cost  him  more  than  one  term  in  prison.15 

John  Keating  also,  keen-witted,  level-headed  Irishman  of  French 
birth  and  allegiance,  fresh  from  San  Domingo,  appears  as  an  active 
intermediary  in  the  colony’s  affairs,  and  in  the  vaster  land  interests, 
north  and  south,  of  our  first  big  man  of  business,  Robert  Morris 
(who,  when  rebuked  for  the  magnitude  of  his  operations,  retorted 
pithily,  ‘one  must  be  a  man  or  a  mouse!’)  When  the  purchase  of 
300,000  acres  on  the  northern  border,  beyond  the  range  of  Con¬ 
necticut  claimants  and  the  Susquehannah  Company,  was  arranged  by 
Talon  for  a  Belgian  syndicate,  Keating  left  Azilum  to  become  its 
manager.  The  new  company  was  named  Ceres  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
of  harvests  and  was  settled  by  farmers  of  English,  Irish,  German  and 
French  extraction. 

Long  horseback  trips  from  Philadelphia  were  made  by  Keating 
— who  lived  to  be  96 — to  foster  the  development  of  roads  and  schools 
in  what  is  now  McKean  and  Potter  counties.  The  county-seats  he 
named  for  two  members  of  the  syndicate,  Smeth  and  Coudere,  dedi¬ 
cating  a  township  and  chapel  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  Eulalia 
Deschappelles,  whose  death  during  one  of  his  long  absences  left  him 
disconsolate.  Through  Talon,  close  relations  to  the  royal  family  were 
maintained,  and  on  a  trip  to  France  during  the  Restoration  Keating 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  Louis  XVIII.  He  is  said  to  have  been  asked 
by  the  Due  de  Berri,  nephew  of  Marie  Antoinette,  to  remain  as 
tutor  for  the  latter’s  son.  ft  '’was  on  this  trip  that  he  acquired  the 
Queen’s  portrait. 

Another  name,  encountered  often  on  the  books  of  the  Company, 
is  that  of  Captain  Aristide  Dupetit-Thouars,  naval  officer  in  our 
American  Revolution.  His  plans  for  rescuing  the  explorer,  La  Perouse 
(lost  on  some  far  Pacific  isle)  turned  topsy-turvy,  his  patrimony 
spent,  he  oversees  construction  in  the  little  city,  pays  off  the  workmen; 
and,  single-handed  (having  lost  one  arm  in  a  fight  with  pirates),  clears 
his  acres  of  land  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Loyalsock.  Modest 
delightful,  original  companion,  by  universal  verdict;  whose  botanist 
brother  vainly  keeps  rendezvous  for  him,  600  miles  off  east  Africa, 
on  the  Isle  de  France  (Mauritius) — where  Keating’s  twin  brother, 
William,  was  located.  With  the  Will-o’-the-Wisp  of  a  Northwest  Pass¬ 
age  luring  him  as  it  had  Champlain,  Aristide  accompanied  Lian- 
court,  his  old  schoolmate  at  La  Fleche,  on  foot  to  Niagara  Falls. 
Thwarted  once  again,  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever  from  exposure,  convalescing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Du  Pins.  The  Comtesse  makes  enthusi¬ 
astic,  even  affectionate  mention  of  him  in  her  journal. 


15  Talon  was  the  most  reactionary  of  the  Azilum  group;  true  to  the  traditions  af 
the  judiciary,  the  most  conservative,  and  old  fashioned  in  his  methods,  which  appear 
to  have  included  a  liberal  use  of  bribes.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  infamous  ‘Day  of 
Poinards’  is  to  be  credited  to  his  score. 
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When  the  promised  letters  of  Felicie,  Aristide’s  sister,  are  pub¬ 
lished,  we  may  have  the  full  story  of  his  American  sojourn.  Mean¬ 
while  there  is  the  record  of  his  nephew,  Admiral  Abel  Aubert  du 
Petit-Thouars,  to  whom  it  fell  40  years  later  to  complete  his  uncle’s 
interrupted  voyage.  The  narrative  of  this  nephew’s  adventures  around 
Cape  Horn  and  up  the  West  Coast — his  tales  of  Lima  bullfights  and 
of  condors,  Galapagos  turtles,  feather-clad  Indians,  whales  and 
Hawaiian  queens — on  a  route  since  rendered  famous  by  other 
voyagers,  is  delightful  reading. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  VISITORS 

Talleyrand — Liancourt — Louis  Philippe  and  brothers  feted 

During  the  first  uncertain  years  of  the  Directory  (1795-)  which 
rid  France  of  the  fanatic  Robespierre,  but  involved  her  in  war  with 
every  monarchy  in  Europe,  the  New  World  saw  many  distinguished 

Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand 


Ex-bishop.  French  diplomatist 
Visited  Azilum  in  1794  or  95, 

Modelling  a  colony  in  Maine  on  it 

exiles,  personae  non  gratae  both  to  the  new  French  Republic  and  to 
her  numerous  enemies.  To  Philadelphia  and  the  quickly  famous  inns 
and  hunting  lodges  of  Azilum  came,  in  1794-5,  an  ex-bishop,  the 
popular  and  witty  Talleyrand-Perigord,  scon  to  assume  an  important 
role  in  the  rebuilding  of  Europe,  now  a  mere  shuttlecock  between  hope 
and  fear,  republican  sentiments  and  royalist  sympathies.  Luxury- 
loving  and  lame  from  a  childhood  accident,  he  was  never  averse  to 
donning  the  buckskins  of  a  backwoodsman,  and  adventuring  in  the 
wilderness. 
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Though  never  tired  of  scoring  xA.mericans  for  their  devotion  to 
the  pursuit  of  riches,  Talleyrand  appears  to  have  halved  his  time  be¬ 
tween  charting  the  prospects  of  Louisiana  as  a  French  base  and 
replenishing  his  own  depleted  revenues.  Though  carefully  expunging 
references  to  the  latter  from  his  Memoirs,  he  not  only  embarked  in 
commercial  ventures  in  India,  but  according  to  his  biographer  laid 
out  a  settlement  on  the  lines  of  Azilum  on  the  Maine  coast,  which 
was  then  attracting  many  of  the  luckless  Scioto  refugees.1*  A  letter  to 
Madame  de  Stael  (heiress  of  the  wealthy  Necker),  with  whose  little 
refugee  group  in  England  he  had  lately  been  associated,  urges  her  to 
intrust  funds  to  him  for  investment  here — in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
the  Morrises  and  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  had  already  interested  her 
and  her  father  in  a  tract  near  Azilum  east  of  the  Susquehanna. 

In  1795,  there  followed.  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt.  Liberal 


Louis  Philippe,  Due  d’Orleans 


Citizen  King  of  the  French,  1830-48 
Visitor  at  Azilum  when  an 
exile  of  23  years 

and  philanthropic  nobleman,  a  trifle  of  a  pedant  according  to  courtly 
critics,  he  viewed  Azilum  with  the  discerning  eye  of  the  proprietor  of 
a  model  estate,  and  immortalized  it  in  his  Journal.  During  the  fort¬ 
night  of  his  stay,  this  industrious  nobleman,  attended  only  by  one 
servant  and  his  dog  Cartouche,  had  accomplished  marvels.  He  had 
thoroughly  canvassed  the  situation,  listed  the  principal  colonists  and 
their  origin,  amassed  pages  of  statistics  on  prices,  distances,  even 
learning  the  recipe  for  clearing  maple  sugar,  drawn  up  a  petition  to 

1,1  And  where,  according  to  a  curious  local  legend,  he  himself  first  saw  the  light 
of  day. 
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the  Company  ( now  in  New  York  Public  Library)  requesting  a  school, 
chapel,  roads  and  a  ferry,  the  importation  of  a  ram  and  a  bull  to 
improve  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  secured  signatures.  Though  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  prevailing  confusion  in  land  titles,  he  entered  his 
subscription  for  Asylum  shares,  resolved  if  worst  came  to  worst  to 
have  reserved  a  retreat  for  the  wife  who  had  divorced  him  (as  emigre) 
and  was  living  on  the  Franco-Swiss  border  to  retain  title  to  his  estate 
for  their  three  sons. 

In  ’96  arrived  the  three  Orleans  princes,  whose  father,  Philippe 
Egalite,  is  said  to  have  fomented  revolutionary  riots  with  his  wife’s 
immense  fortune,  only  to  follow  to  the  guillotine  the  king  whose 
throne  he  coveted  and  whose  death  he  voted.  A  modernistic  education 
at  the  hands  of  one  Madame  Genlis  had,  however,  metamorphosed  his 

Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt 


First  gentleman  of  the  court  of  Louis  XVI 
Economist  who  visited  Asylum  in  1795 
and  wrote  an  account  of  it  in  his  Travels 

offspring,  the  three  Equalities,  as  they  were  known  in  America.  The 
eldest  (many  years  later,  in  1830,  to  become  Citizen  King)  though 
but  twenty-three  could  turn  his  hand  in  exile  to  surgery,  psalmody,  or 
school-teaching,  as  the  need  might  be.  The  transit  of  these  three 
princes  across  America  gave  rise  to  an  aftermath  of  legend.  Though 
travelling  without  servants,  sometimes  by  horse,  sometimes  by  boat, 
they  contrived  to  compress  in  their  meagre  baggage  suits  of  white 
satin  with  real  lace  ruffles  to  impress  the  local  gentry  (they  were 
entertained  by  leading  citizens  both  at  Tioga  Point  and  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  as  well  as  at  Azilum,  where  outdoor  fetes  were  organized  in  their 
honor). 
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In  self-support  they  are  said  to  have  taught  school  en  route, 
painted  miniatures,  etc.,  though  Gouverneur  Morris  had  advanced  a 
sum  sufficient  for  their  three  years’  travel — at  little  risk,  since  their 
mother  was  reputedly  before  the  Revolution  one  of  France’s  wealthiest 
heiresses.  In  view  of  the  artistic  training  of  the  trio,  the  discovery 
in  recent  years  on  an  adjoining  farm  of  a  carved  bust  with  features 
closely  resembling  those  of  Louis  Philippe  suggests  they  may  have 
exercised  their  gifts  in  a  studio  at  Azilum.  In  Philadelphia  the  eldest 
is  said  to  have  proposed  for  the  hand  of  one  of  the  three  beautiful 
Willing  girls,  to  be  tersely  rejected  by  her  father.  Actually,  Louis 
returned  to  Europe  to  marry  a  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette  (to  whose 
daughter  his  father  had  once  sought  to  affiance  him ) ;  and  become  the 
ancestor  of  numerous  members  of  European  royalty,  the  late  beloved 
King  Albert  of  the  Belgians  among  them. 

Tall  tales  must  have  been  exchanged  before  the  huge  log  fires 
in  the  long  salon  of  the  Grande  Maison  during  these  years.  Tales  of 
hairbreadth  escapes  from  Paris,  over  the  privateer-haunted  ocean,  in 
motley  disguises;  tales  of  lurking  week-long  and  month-long  in  caves 
and  hedgerows,  of  capture  and  escape  and  recapture.  A  bright  spot 
in  exile  this,  on  the  Susquehanna,  rival  of  other  emigre  havens — 
Juniper  Hall,  Coblentz,  Turin — though  a  few  backs  at  Azilum  may 
have  been  stiff  and  aching  under  their  gala-day  attire. 

BREAK-UP  OF  COLONY 

Rise  of  Napoleon  promises  peace — Talleyrand  joins  Directory — Talon 
returns  to  France  and  imprisonment — Du  Petit-Thouars  joins  Navy — 
Aboukir — Noailles’  sea-fight  in  West  Indies — Planters  and  abbes 
south — Laportes,  Hornets,  Lefevres  remain 

Had  the  violent  Marat-Fouquet-Robespierre  version  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  endured,  the  slogan  of  Liberty,  Equality,  or  Death  prevailed, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  exodus  of  liberal  moderates  would  have 
been  permanent.  In  that  case,  the  colony  on  the  Susquehanna  might 
well  have  overridden  the  world-wide  depression,  and  the  downfall  of 
Robert  Morris’  business  ventures  that  followed.  It  might  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  initial  extravagances  of  the  Company,  the  high  cost  of 
clearing,  the  disputes  of  Connecticut  Yankees  and  Pennamites  over 
land  titles;  and  increased  in  size  and  become  prosperous. 

The  Fates  willed  otherwise.  As  the  years  rolled  on,  one  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  came  gradually  to  the  fore  in  the  councils  of  the  Five 
that  governed  France;  assuming  in  1799  the  title  of  First  Consul,  in 
1802  that  of  Emperor.  Whatever  his  faults,  it  soon  was  obvious  to 
Frenchmen  across  the  seas  that  the  aim  of  this  new  master  of  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  peace  without  and  order  within.  Realising  that  with  the  finest 
flower  of  her  citizenship  in  exile  France  was  but  half  herself,  he  pres¬ 
ently  declared  the  lists  of  emigres  closed — the  roll  already  numbered 
100,000 — and  began  the  removal  of  decrees  of  arrest  and  confiscation 
in  deserving  cases.  Applications  for  re-entry  were  made  by  way  of 
Josephine  Beauharnais  (later  Empress),  of  West  Indian  extraction, 
and  therefore  no  stranger  to  many  of  the  Azilum  company. 
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At  this  unexpected  clemency,  the  colonists  are  said  to  have  wept 
for  joy.  As  in  many  another  group,  eking  out  existence  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  among  the  ‘wolves  and  fir-trees’  of  Russia,  on  the  arid 
heights  of  Spain,  the  yearning  for  reunion  with  long  separated  kin, 
the  lure  of  the  recovery  of  estates  and  revenues  prevailed. 

One  by  one  the  visitors  departed.  Talleyrand  in  ’96,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  to  accept  position  under  the  Directory. 
In  ’97,  Liancourt,  to  linger  in  Holland  and  England,  and  arrange  and 
publish  his  Travels,  later  to  enter  France  and  put  in  practice  much  of 

Aristide  Aubert  du  Petit-Thouars 


French  naval  captain  whose  quest  for  the  lost  geographer, 
La  Perouse,  with  whom  he  served  in  our  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  was  curtailed  by  Revolution 


his  new-found  wisdom.  In  1798-1800,  the  Egalties  faded  out  of  the 
picture,  departing  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans,  Cuba 
and  Halifax,  to  England — for  many  years  the  nearest  approach  to 
France  allowed  them. 

Then  the  nucleus  of  the  colony  itself  began  to  break  up.  Talon 
never  returned  from  his  last  business  trip  to  Holland,  to  set  going  a 
new  land  company  for  Bingham;  learning  there  of  his  wife’s  untimely 
death.  In  1798,  he  slipped  back  into  France,  to  be  accused  of  royalist 
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plotting  and  confined  for  three  long  years  to  a  fortress  prison  in 
southern  France,  companioned  by  his  devoted  son.  Released  in  1807, 
prematurely  gray,  he  died  four  years  later,  an  old  man  at  fifty.  A 
death-hour  document  written  by  Favras,  implicating  the  Queen  and 
said  to  have  given  Talon  a  hold  akin  to  blackmail  on  the  liberality 
of  the  royal  family,  angled  for  vainly  by  Napoleon,  was  left  by  the 
old  judge  to  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  melancholy  Zoe  Victoire, 
Countess  de  Caylu.  She  is  said  to  have  surrendered  it  to  Charles  X, 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  receiving  in  return  an  estate  close  to 
St.  Ouen.  Talon’s  son,  General  Denis  Mathieu,  was  rewarded  with  the 
post  of  Marshal  and  the  title  of  Vicomte. 


Statue  near  Du  Petit-Thouars’ 
birthplace  in  Saumur.  In  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  death  at  Aboukir, 
Egypt,  1797 


In  1798,  the  adventurous  soul  of  Dupetit-Thouars  could  be 
restrained  no  longer.  Throwing  down  his  lumberman’s  axe,  he  enlisted 
in  Napoleon’s  navy;  and  in  the  diastrous  sea-fight  of  Aboukir,  waged 
against  Nelson  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  sank  with  his  vessel,  the  old 
Thunderer,  his  remaining  arm  and  both  legs  shot  away.  At  Saumur 
on  the  Loire,  near  his  birthplace,  a  spirited  statue  has  lately  been 
erected  in  memory  of  his  heroic  death.17  Dredgers  last  year  for  a 
treasure-ship  sunk  by  Nelson  in  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  may  have 
disturbed  the  Captain’s  bones. 

Noailles  also  was  drawn  back  to  the  sea,  dying  after  a  gallant 
struggle  to  regain  San  Domingo,  with  its  rich  coffee  and  sugar  exports, 
for  France.  The  English  lessons  given  him  so  long  ago  by  young  Molly 
Robinson — and  lately  renewed,  for  she  and  her  husband  were  living 
in  Philadelphia — stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  last  seafight.  Hailing 
the  captain  of  an  approaching  hostile  vessel  in  English,  he  was  able  to 
conceal  his  identity  till  nightfall,  making  good  the  escape  of  his 
refugee-laden  ships.1* 

11  I  he  example  set  at  Aboukir  has  become  family  tradition.  Young  Louis  Du 
Petit- 1  houars,  beloved  as  was  Aristide,  dispatched  on  a  dangerous  mission  in  1915, 
disappeared  with  his  submarine  beneath  the  waves  in  the  Dardanelles. 

ls  Noailles’  cousin  was  to  come  to  the  United  States  as  French  Embassador  n 
later  years.  His  grandson's  Sailors  and  Soldiers  of  France  in  America  in  the  IV ar  of 
Independence  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  in  1903.  Anna  de  Brancoven,  poet¬ 
ess  and  friend  of  Proust,  married  a  relative,  Comte  Mathieu  de  Noailles.  The  literary 
and  scholarly  vein  survive  in  Vicomte  Louis’  great-great-grandchildren — the  children 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  la  Force. 
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Many  of  the  San  Domingo  planters  and  share-holders  migrated 
southward  with  their  slaves,  to  more  congenial  sites  on  the  rice-plan¬ 
tations  and  islands  near  Savannah — among  them  Denis  Cottineau  de 
Kerloguen,  commander  of  the  Pallas  and  Paul  Jones’  comrade  in  the 
seafight  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard  and  Sera  pis.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Captain  Cottineau  ever  resided  in  Azilum,  though  he  owned 
a  lot  there.  He  is  registered  in  the  Philadelphia  Directory  of  this 
period  as  a  merchant.  Owner  of  a  number  of  shares  in  the  Company, 
he  led  the  stockholders’  fight  when  the  collapse  of  the  affairs  of  Morris 
and  Nicholson  appeared  imminent.  After  his  death  in  Savannah  in 
1808,  his  widow,  sister  of  the  Marquis  de  Montalet,  kept  a  private 
school;  later  returning  to  France  to  become  lady-in-waiting  to  Marie 
Antoinette’s  daughter. 

Captain  Denis  Cottineau 


Comrade  of  John  Paul  Jones 
Shareholder  in  Asylum  Company 

Those  who  had  neither  title  nor  estate  awaiting  them  in  France, 
or  who  had  married  American  women,  lingered.  Bartheleme  Laporte, 
who  had  reached  America  via  Spain,  aiding  Talon  in  his  escape  by 
concealing  him  in  an  empty  wine-cask,  became  agent  for  the  Company, 
occupying  the  big  house,  and  acquiring  and  farming  large  areas  of 
the  village  site.  In  1836,  his  son,  John,  congressman  and  judge  in  turn, 
built  a  substantial  residence  close  to  the  older  house,  which  he  tore 
down  for  safety  after  it  had  done  nearly  half  a  century’s  service.1'1 
Some  of  the  huge  hand-hewn  timbers  of  the  original  mansion — the 
Queen’s  House — may  still  be  seen  in  the  sheds  of  the  farm  (now 
Hager  man  property). 

19  John  Laporte’s  fine  old  town  house  in  Towanda,  at  the  corner  of  State  and 
Lombard,  built  at  the  height  of  his  career  as  congressman,  banker,  and  promoter  of 
canal  and  railroad  enterprise,  was  lately  demolished. 
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Antoine  Lefevre,  said  to  have  operated  a  cafe  in  Paris,  for  a  long 
time  kept  up  his  inn,  famous  for  its  cuisine,  removing  to  the  east  side 
of  the  river  near  the  Sullivan  trail  (Lime  Hill);  marrying  one  of  his 


Madame  Marie  Jeanne  d’Autremont 


Louis  Paul  d’Autremont,  Her  Son 

daughters  to  an  American,  the  other  to  a  Frenchman,  Prevost,  with  a 
hobby  for  landscape  gardening.  Lefevre’s  sister-in-law,  the  widow 
d’Autremont,  with  her  two  sons,  when  communications  up  country 
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improved,  removed  to  her  earlier  homestead,  Butternuts,  in  New  York 
State,  preserving  many  letters  relating  to  her  adventures.  Keating,  as 
mentioned  above,  became  agent  for  another  colony  organized  by  Talon 
on  the  Pennsylvania  border,  known  as  Ceres.  His  permanent  quarters 
were,  however,  Wilmington,  later  Philadelphia,  where  a  distinguished 
line  of  descendants  bear  his  name — lawyers,  physicians,  scientists,  to 
whose  zealous  guardianship  of  family  papers  and  portraits  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  much  of  cur  knowledge  of  Asylum. 

Another  colonist,  Charles  Hornet,  once  of  the  King’s  household 
(said  to  have  escaped,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  Tuileries,  by  a 

Charles  Homet,  Jr. 


Brought  as  infant  to  Azilum  by  his  parents 

five-mile  swim  to  a  waiting  vessel),  was  located  first  at  a  spot  eight 
miles  out  on  the  new  road  in  West  Terry,  later  somewhat  ironically 
renamed  (New  Era),  where  a  secret  ‘hiding-place’  for  the  Queen  is 
said  to  have  been  projected.'0  As  the  settlement  thinned  out,  he  and  his 
wife,  a  former  waiting-maid  to  the  Queen,  moved  in  to  Azilum.  Here 
he  and  his  sons  and  grandsons  built  substantial  homes  and  a  great 

20  A  line  of  Lombardy  poplars,  of  the  old  stock  the  French  introduced,  marks  the 
site.  Bricks  from  the  great  chimneys  and  a  quaint  dagger  with  strange  inscriptions, 
are  preserved  in  the  Tioga  Point  Museum 
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grist-mill;  the  eight  grandsons  crossing  the  river  to  divide  the  opposite 
promontory  and  flats,  still  known  at  Hemet’s  Ferry  amongst  them. 
Their  descendants  still  retain  the  fine  profile  of  the  elder  Hornet;  some¬ 
times  also  the  ruddy  coloring  typical  of  the  Lorraine  border,  the 
homeland  both  of  Theresa  Schillinger,  Hornet’s  wife,  and  of  Marie 
Antoinette’s  father’s  family. 

LANDMARKS  AND  ECHOES  OF  THE  PAST 

Cellars  of  Grande  Maison  and  Horse  Grist  Mill — Smithy  Site — La- 
port  e  Mansion  of  1836  and  French  Spring — Shed  with.  Old  Timbers 
— Market-Place  and  Avenues — Laporte  Monument — Hornet  Tomb¬ 
stones — Amphitheatre  on  the  creek — Standing  Stone — Dur ell’s  Mill- 
race — Loyalsock  ( with  whirlpool ) — New  Era  Poplars — Laddsbusg 
Mill — Hornet's  Ferry,  Du  shore,  Laporte,  named  for  colonists 

Today,  the  sole  geographical  reminder  of  old  Asylum  is  the  harp- 


Tombstones  of  Charles  and  Therese  Homet 


Members  of  the  Royal  Household 
Who  guarded  the  Queen's  Hiding  Place 
(now  New  Era) 

shaped  township  that  still  bears  its  name,  in  Bradford  (once  Luzerne) 
County.  The  half-dozen  houses  built  by  sons  of  refugee  colonists  close 
to  the  sites  of  older  log  ones,  clustering  about  a  white-spired  church 
and  schoolhouse  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  plot,  are  known  locally 
as  ‘Frenchtown’.  Far  out  on  the  old  road,  however,  projected  by  the 
energetic  Talon  along  wild  ravines,  over  mountain  ridge  and  through 
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forest,  toward  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  lies  a  charming 
village,  its  quaint  stone  church,  picturesque  as  a  Breton  chapel,  visible 
from  rr\any  a  turn  and  twist  of  the  highway.  Its  name,  Dushore,  is  a 
softened  version  of  the  patronymic  of  Du  Thouars,  whose  nearby 
spring,  rude  shelter,  and  bold  forest  slashing  long  preserved  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  quaint  venture — a  dramatizing  of  Defoe — and  his  weekly 
trudge  twenty  miles  and  back  to  the  settlement.  Had  the  record  of 
his  lonely  nights  and  days  in  the  forest  been  preserved,  as  was  his 
journal  of  our  Revolution,  Walden  might  have  been  anticipated  by 
fifty  years.  In  Aristide’s  day,  wolves  still  howled  in  the  hollows  on 


Judge  John  Laporte’s  House 


Built  in  1836  close  to  site  of  Grande  Maison 
Old  fireplaces,  ovens,  cranes,  panelled  woodwork 
and  hand-wrought  hinges.  Now  Hagerman 


winter  nights,  and  maddened  cattle  charged  down  from  their  hilly 
pasture,  fearfully  clawed  by  the  catamount  or  ‘panther’. 

Deeper  still  in  the  recesses  of  the  wild  and  mountainous  county 
of  Sullivan,  on  lands  once  the  property  of  the  Asylum  Company,  there 
perches  on  a  wooded  plateau  the  miniature  county-seat,  Laporte, 
named  after  Bartholeme’s  son  John,  surveyor  general  for  the  state. 
Bronze  tablets  record  the  origin  of  the  name  of  these  two  villages, 
now  both  on  the  main  highway  running  from  Towanda  to  Williams¬ 
port  (220),  close  to  the  summer  colonies  of  Lake  Mokoma  and  Eagles- 
mere. 

A  whimsical  legend  explains  the  rugged  isolated  site  of  Laporte, 
the  highest  county-seat  in  Pennsylvania.  When  Sullivan  County  was 
set  off  from  its  parent  Lycoming,  two  rival  towns  are  said  to  have 
contested  bitterly  for  the  Court  House.  The  Solomon-like  decision  of 
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Barthelemy’s  son,  the  Surveyor-General,  is  a  local  legend.  “Neither 
of  you  shall  have  it,”  was  his  curt  but  carefully  weighed  verdict. 
“From  each  corner  of  the  county  I  will  start  a  group  of  surveyors. 
Where  they  meet  shall  be  the  county-seat.”  There  is  no  record  of  the 
tangle  of  primaeval  forest — hemlock,  witch-hopple,  yellow  birch, 
beech — starred  with  wood  oxalis — wild  gorges,  tumbled  glacial  bould¬ 
ers,  cyclone-visited  slopes  where  an  army  of  forest  giants  lay  prostate 
— through  which  they  made  their  way  to  the  rendezvous — but  La  porte 
rose  at  the  point  where  they  are  said  to  have  joined  forces. 

Back  at  Azilum  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  with  the  aid  of  old  maps 

Lombardy  Poplars  Near  New  Era 


Marking  site  of  ‘Queen’s  Hiding  Place’ 


and  drawings,  the  curious-minded  may  reconstruct  the  contours  and 
bustling  activity  of  the  community  of  long  ago.  With  the  assistance 
of  residents  of  the  Peninsula,  he  may  plot  the  line  of  the  cellars  of  the 
Grande  Maison,  where  doubtless  a  few  bottles  of  choice  Madeira  or 
old  Bordeaux  awaited  the  distinguished  guest,  en  route  to  Niagara.  He 
may  speculate  as  to  the  location  of  the  separate  kitchen,  presided 
over  by  Wallois  and  Julie,  whence  floated  tantalizing  odors  of  venison 
and  squirrel  pie,  broiling  shad  and  wild  pigeon.  He  may  guess  quite 
accurately  the  site  of  the  nearby  smithy,  dominated  by  Aubry,  of  the 
300-foot  barn  and  the  long  sheds,  hearing  in  fancy  the  whinnying  of 
the  traveler’s  horses,  the  lowing  oxen.  Cheered  by  the  columns  of  pun¬ 
gent  smoke  rising  from  the  chimneys  of  the  great  house,  he  may  slip 
through  the  door  into  the  big  hexagonal  drawingroom,  and  catch  the 
silvery  gleam  of  the  river,  visible  through  the  long  windows.  A  few 
of  the  furnishings  of  the  house  are  preserved  in  the  Tioga  Point 
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Museum,  25  miles  north  at  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  founded  by  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Laporte,  historian  of  the  colony.  Among  them  are  a 
ladder-backed  chair,  a  bronze  candlestick,  a  huge  crane  and  kettle, 
a  long-handled  copper  pan  of  intricate  pattern,  designed  to  hold  coals 
to  remove  the  midwinter  chill  from  icy  linen  bed-sheets.  Others  des¬ 
tined  for  it — tapestries,  Louis  Quinze  mahogany — are  believed  to  have 
gone  astray  on  the  New  England  coast  in  charge  of  a  Maine  sea- 
captian,  Samuel  Clough,  in  his  ship  the  Sally. 

do  the  northeast,  on  lot  412,  one  may  trace  the  foundation  of 
the  horse  grist-mill,  bolting  cloth  for  which  was  supplied  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  new  silk  petticoat.  On  the  next  lot  stood  Madame  Sibert’s 
shingled  house,  with  its  separate  but  connected  diningroom  and 

Marie  Antoinette’s  Dairy 


At  Petit  Trianon,  Versailles 

kitchen  (West  Indian  style);  its  latticed  summerhouse,  its  weeping 
willow  and  straight  lines  of  Lombardy  poplars,  its  nursery  of  nine 
hundred  fruit  trees.  If  fancy  baulks  at  filling  in  the  picture,  the  sub¬ 
stantial  house  on  lot  418,  built  in  1836  just  south  of  the  old  mansion, 
by  John  Laporte,  will  repay  inspection.  Note  the  fine  old  wood  panel¬ 
ling  and  the  stairway,  the  huge  fireplaces  and  the  oven,  the  hand- 
wrought  crane  and  andirons,  and  door  hinges.  Outside  the  water  from 
a  spring  piped  by  the  French  colonists  still  flows  sweet  and  cool.  East¬ 
ward  the  terrace  drops  away  to  the  river  still  fringed  by  great  oaks 
of  the  race  that  once  were  spared  to  afford  fitting  entrance  to  the 
Queen’s  House.  Beyond  one  glimpses  the  two  wooded  islets,  whose  fan¬ 
tastic  outlines  shift  with  every  spring  freshet. 

With  the  aid  of  the  original  survey  and  the  modern  boulder- 
marker,  the  two-acre  market-place  may  be  paced  off,  and  the  ioo-foot 
avenue  (now  a  line  of  trees  on  the  Miller  farm)  which  ran  to  the 
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river,  where  ferry  and  wharves  maintained  communication  with  Tioga 
Point  above  and  Wilkes-Barre  below.  Of  the  nearby  cemetery  (in 
which  the  melancholy  San  Domingan  planter,  brought  back  with  his 
black  servant  from  the  Genesee  by  the  Marquis  de  Blacons,  was  in¬ 
terred  when  he  ended  his  troubles  in  a  noose  on  a  black-thorn )  no  trace 
remains.  An  aged  resident  recalls  as  a  small  boy  neatly  stacking  up 
the  tombstones,  when  his  father  had  driven  for  the  day  to  town,  so 
that  the  hired  man  might  plow  the  strip  for  potatoes. 

The  graveyard  behind  the  white-steepled  church  to  the  south  is 
largely  modern;  but  in  thickets  where  birds  alone  dispute  your  entry, 
at  the  rear  of  the  town,  are  small  overgrown  plots  and  neglected  stones 
dating  back  ioo  years,  of  the  settlers  who  succeeded  the  French — all 
English  names,  with  the  exception  perhaps,  of  Vanderpoel.  The  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  a  scion  of  old  Dutch  stock  from  the  Hudson,  who 
defied  parental  authority,  took  an  Indian  woman  to  wife  and  migrated 
to  this  region  about  the  time  of  the  French  arrival. 

A  shaft  on  the  slope  above,  however,  marks  the  private  burial- 

From  the  ‘Queen’s  House’ 


i  Bronze  candlestick  and  fleur-de-lis  dish 

ground  of  the  Laportes;  and  with  luck  the  beautiful  old  carved  slabs 
of  the  two  elder  Hornets  may  be  discovered,  near  the  site  of  their 
homestead.  The  family  plot  of  the  Hornets,  with  the  later  generations, 
is  on  a  sunny  slope  east  of  the  river,  exquisitely  landscaped,  pruned 
and  shaven,  in  spring  fragrant  with  bloom.  The  two  elder  Lefevres 
rest  in  the  cypress-guarded  cemetery  on  the  southern  edge  of  Wyalus- 
ing.  Their  descendants,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  physicians  scattered 
up  and  down  the  Susquehanna,  cherish  many  heirlooms  of  their 
French  ancestors  and  have  been  foremost  in  promoting  monuments 
to  perpetuate  the  history  of  the  colony. 

On  the  roads  and  paths  that  twist  among  the  ridges  behind  the 
town,  new  vistas  of  gleaming  river  and  woodland,  worthy  of  the  brush 
of  Claude  or  of  Corot,  continually  surprise  you,  the  guardian  moun¬ 
tains  confront  you  in  new  postures.  The  hunter,  sighting  this  land¬ 
scape  in  its  autumnal  crimsons  and  umbers,  agleam  under  a  January 
moon,  or  veiled  in  the  silvery  spray  of  a  summer  shower,  had  little 
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cause  to  mourn  the  lost  charms  of  Compiegne  or  Fontainbleau.  Along 
one  of  the  creeks  the  ravine  widens  into  an  amphitheatre  so  alluring 
that  enterprising  descendants  of  colonists  stage  a  pageant  here  an¬ 
nually.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  refugees  of  long  ago  initiated 
this  Mayday  custom. 

On  one  of  the  ridges,  pushing  through  brambles  and  underbrush, 
the  lucky  hiker  may  chance  on  Prospect  Rock  and  the  caves  earlier 
cited — the  haunt  of  Indian  hunters  centuries  before  the  advent  of  the 
French  ladies.  Stretched  out  below  you  lies  an  historic  site,  to  which 
a  modern  Goldsmith  could  alone  do  justice.  As  dusk  gathers,  lights 
twinkle  out  high  up  in  the  narrows  across  the  valley — the  windows 
of  a  little  inn  named  in  honor  of  the  luckless  queen,  the  headlights  of 
high-powered  cars  speeding  along  a  modern  highway. 

L’ENVOI 

Azilum,  then,  was  merely  another  land-bubble  doomed  to  burst, 
leaving  no  impress  on  frontier  history?  Perhaps.  But  in  all  the  nearby 
villages  and  townships,  descendants  of  early  settlers  testify  that  what¬ 
ever  their  frivolities  and  odd  outlandish  ways,  the  French  of  ’93 
brought  skilled  workmen  into  the  backwoods,  attracted  settlers, 
started  new  industries,  put  money  in  circulation  where  before  primi¬ 
tive  barter  had  prevailed  (in  the  first  two  years  the  Company  spent 
$12,000  on  improvements);  set  afoot  a  movement  for  better  roads 
and  a  regular  post  to  Philadelphia,  and  raised  immeasurably  the 
standard  of  living  and  of  culture.  A  bright  spot  in  the  dull  annals  of 
the  pioneer,  Azilum  was  a  liberal  education  to  her  European  visitors 
also,  an  influence  effective  through  many  decades  of  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  experiment,  and  at  least  one  Congress  of  Vienna.  For  she  was  a 
living  illustration,  though  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  perennial  difficulties 
that  pursue  that  alluring  theorem — Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 


Swinging  crane, 
trammel  hook  and  kettle 
from  great  fireplace 
in  Queen’s  House 
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Location  of  Azilum  in  Northern  Pennsylvania 


Copyright,  1937,  Tioga  Point  Museum,  Athens,  Pa. 


Copyright,  1937,  Tioga  Point  Museum,  Athens,  Pa. 
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